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SS 
For “ ThefFriend.” 


Feliz Neff, the Pastor of the High Alps. 


The mountainous district which forms the 
frontier of France and Piedmont is one of the 
rudest and wildest in its scenery that Europe 
presents; at the same time that it is endeared 
to every protestant as the region in which the 
spark of true religion has been preserved alive 
from the earliest ages of the Christian era. 
The attention of the religious world has re- 
cently been strongly attracted towards the 
protestants of Piedmont, the representatives 
of the ancient Waldenses. It is not so gene- 
rally known that on the French portion of this 
alpine region, the descendants of the same 
persecuted people, or rather, of the primitive 
Christians of France, still exist amidst the 
deepest recesses and fastnesses of the moun- 
tains. In order to understand the following 
narrative, it will be necessary to give the 
reader some idea of the savage and dreary 
character of the region to which it relates. 
The High Alps, as they are termed, area spur 
from the Alps of Switzerland, extending in a 
southerly direction, and forming the south- 
eastern boundary of the French empire. The 
department to which they give their name is 
south-west of Turin, and forms the eastern 
barrier of the valley of the Rhone. The 
Durance, one of the tributaries of that stream, 
rises in these Alps, through the valleys and 
gaps of which, its numerous branches and 
creeks wind their way in every possible direc- 
tion. 

The main branch of the Durance rises in 
the north, near the hamlet of La Grave, and 
passing Briangon, the highest city in France, 
it receives from the west two mountain tor- 
rents flowing through the vall.es of Louise and 
Fressiniére. In this latter valley are the ham- 
lets of Dormilleuse, Minsas, Violins, Fressi- 
niére, Palons, Chancelas, and La Roche. The 
river Guil flows into the Durance from the 
east, a little below la Fressiniére. Its main 
branch passes through the valley of Queyras, 
along which are the villages and hamlets o 
Fousillarde, {Pierre Grosse, St. Veran, Mo- 
lines, and Queyras. On a branch which flows 
in from the north, are the hamlets of Bruni- 
chard, La Chalp, and Arvieux, and the vil- 
lages of Vars and Guillestre are situated on a 


Isere, which is another of the tributaries of 
the Rhone. Near the source of the main 
branch of the Drac are the hamlets of Orciere, 
Champsaux, and St. Laurent. These ham- 
lets, which are united under the same pastoral 
charge, extend over a range of mountains of 
from sixty to eighty leagues square. La Grave is 
at the northern, Fousillarde at the eastern, 
Vars at the southern, and St. Laurent at the 
western extremity of the district. 

The whole region is one of the most savage 
and dreary character; and the only vestiges 
of fertility are to be found along the course of 
the mountain torrents, which have scooped 
out, as it were, a few narrow vallies in the 
bosom of these alpine solitudes. Some of the 
villages are surrounded by pasture grounds, 
situated in sheltered and sunny nooks, while 
those which are higher up on the mountains 
seem scarcely to afford the most scanty sub- 
sistence to their wretched inhabitants. Yet 
upon this inhospitable region has the light of 
true religion shone with a brighter and steadier 
radiance, than upon almost any other part of 
Europe. Irenzus, the bishop of Lyons, in the 
second century visited this district, in making 
a journey across the Alps to Rome. He learn- 
ed the dialect of the natives, to enable him to 
preach the gospel in their own tongue; and 
there is great reason to believe, that the church 
which he was instrumental in planting, sur- 
vived the persecutions of pagan and catholic 
Rome, and has been preserved, if not in its 
original purity, at least from utter extinction, 
to the present day. 

The Christians of the High Alps, in common 
with their brethren, the Waldenses of Pied- 
mont, steadily refused submission to the power 
and the dogmas of Rome; and for this, the most 
unpardonable of offences, were doomed to feel 
the outpourings of papal mdignation. Many 
times in the thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth centuries, was it supposed that 


Dauphiny, but as ofien did the blood of the 
martyrs prove to be the seed of the church. 


It was among the descendants of this faith- 
ful people, that the short ministerial life of 


Geneva, and was born in the year 1798. He 
received the first rudiments of learning from a 
pious and tender mother, and his character was 
early distinguished by high and ardent spirit, 
courage and enthusiasm. His first passion 
seems to have been for horticulture: for at the 
age of sixteen he published a treatise on the 


tributary torrent which falls into the Guil from| much merit. 
the south, near its junction with the Durance. | citement of that period, Felix Neff entered the 
A range of mountains on the west separates|army, of which he soon became weary, as his 
the Durance from the Drac, a branch of thejreligious convictions led him to make choice 
















In 1815, under the strong ex- 


of another profession. He was advised to 
enter into the ministry, and during the mental 
struggle, which the investigation of his own 
motives occasioned, his prayers for illumina- 
tion and divine guidance were earnestly pre- 
ferred. After passing through the usual course 
of study, and officiating as a candidate at seve- 
ral of the surrounding towns, as well as at 
Grenoble and Mens, Neff visited England in 
1823, to be ordained as a minister. The infi- 
delity which was at that time prevalent in the 
protestant church at Geneva, left him in his 
own mind no other alternative. The feelings 
with which he undertook the duties of his sa- 
cred office, may be estimated by the following 
answer given by him to the question “ what 
is that which has induced you to devote your- 
self to the ministry ?”” “I have embraced the 
vocation of a minister of the gospel,”’ replied 
he, “ because the Sovereign Bishop of souls 
has implanted in me an ardent desire to preach 
the gospel, and because, whenever I have di- 
rected my thoughts to other professions, I have 
felt my conscience burthened, and a secret 
voice has commanded me to announce the 
kingdom of God. Because God has been 
pleased to bless my labours, and many souls 
have already been brought toa knowledge of 
the Word, which he has permitted me to de- 
clare in his name: because he has graciously 
opened many doors to me, and in the course of 
the last two years, I have been invited many 
times by consistories and churches, so that I 
shall not enter the vineyard of myself, and with- 
out a lawful calling.” 

The popularity of Neff at Mens, which had 
been one of the principal scenes of his noviciate, 
was a strong inducement to him to settle 
there ; but his heart was fixed upon the ne- 
glected churches of the High Alps, and he 
obeyed according!y a call which he soon re- 
ceived to that parish. 

In a few days after this intelligence was 


heresy was extirpated from the mountains of| conveyed to him, Neff was in the midst of his 


new friends, exploring the villages, and mak- 
ing arrangements for the performance of his 
duties. 


A new cottage was built for him at La 


Felix Neff was passed. He wasa native of|Chalp, a hamlet near Arvieux, in the valley of 


Queyras. This valley, “extending from the foot 
of Mont Viso to Mont Dauphin, along the 
whole length of the river Guil, forms the eastern 
quarter of the section of Arvieux. The pro- 
testant families dwell principally iu the com- 
mune of Arvieux, and its hamlets, La Chalp 
and Brunichard, and in the commune of Mo- 


cultivation of trees, which was said to possess} lines, and its hamlets San Veran, Pierre Grosse, 
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and Fousillarde. They have a church at|but these the exceptions. On the contrary,|mained perfectly unmoved and free from 


Arvieux, one at San Veran, and another atjin the Alpine retreats of the French protes-| noise. | I stretched my arms out, and imme- 
Fousillarde. The distance bet ween the churches | tants, fertility is the exception, and barrenness|diately the pricking pain in the ends of my: 
of Arvieux and San Veran is not less than|the common aspect. ‘There the tottering| fingers increased. This led me to conjecture 
twelve miles. The western quarter of the|cliffs, the sombre and frowning rocks, which, | that the violent wind, called in Egypt Camsin, 
section consists of the valley of Fressiniére,|from their fatiguing continuity, look like alis either attended by strong electrical pheno- 
and its hamlets Chancelas, Palons, Violins, | mournful veil, which is never to be raised, and|mena, or else the electricity is caused by the 
Minsas, and Dormilleuse, which occupy the|the tremendous abysses, and the comfortless|motion of the dry sand of the desert. Hence 
banks of a torrent that pours its waters into|cottages, and the ever present dangers from|we may account for the heavy masses of dust, 
the Durance, half way between Briancon and|avalanches, and thick misis and clouds, pro-|formed of particles of sand, which, for several 
Embrun : and of the commune of Champsaur,|claim that this is a land which man never|days, darken the cloudless sky. Perhaps we 
separated from the valley of Fressiniére by a would have chosen, even for his hiding-place,|may also go so far as to conjecture that the 
mountain and glacier. In the valley of Fres-|but from the direst necessity.” Camsin may have destroyed caravans by its 
siniére, there are two protestant churches, (To be continued.) electrical properties, since some travellers 
those of Violins and Dormilleuse ; and in the s — _ {assure us that caravans have occasionally per- 
commune of Champsaur, there is a church at| On the Hot Wind of Africa called the Camsin.|ished in the desert ; though I must remark, 
St. Laurent. Sixty miles nearly of rugged| On my route from Suez to Cairo,’ says| that in all the regions I have travelled through, 
road must be trodden, before the pastor,|Ruppel, ‘I had an opportunity of observing|! never could hear the least account of such 
whose residence is at La Chalp, beyond Arvi-|a meteorological phenomenon ofa very curious|aM occurrence. At all events, to suppose 
eux, can perform bis duties at Champsaur-|nature, which possibly may lead to some inte-|that such calamities have been caused by the 
But besides these two principal groups of|resting results. In the year 1822, May the sand overwhelming the caravans, is the most 
protestant villages, there are two outlying|2ist, being seven hours distant from Cairo, | ludicrous idea that can be imagined. 























































branches of the section, that of Vars, which is 
eight miles south of Guillestre, or twenty from 
Arvieux, and- that of La Grave, which is be- 
yond Briancon, and twenty-one miles north of 
Guillestre, or thirty-three miles from the 
minister’s presbytery. Suppose, then, that 
the pastor has fixed his abode at the house 
which is provided for him at La Chalp, in the 
commune of Arvieux, he has a journey of 
twelve miles before he can reach the scene of 
his labours in a western direction, and sixty 
beforé he can arrive at it in the opposite quar- 
ter. He has also a distance of twenty miles 
towards the south, and thirty-three towards 
the north, when his services are required by 
the little flocks at Vars and La Grave. A man 
of Neff’s zeal could not but sink under the 
weight of such a burthen. And who does not 
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real piety could spring up in this rugged 


the Great Sower, that any production can be 
ascribed! There is a two-fold lesson to be 
learnt in following the steps of a pastor through 
these wilds. It is well that we should see, 
how hard some of our brethren work, and how 
hard they live; and that we should discover, 
to our humiliation, that it is not always where 
there is the greatest company of preachers, 
that the word takes deepest root. 

‘ There is this difference between the valleys 
of Piemont, and those of Fressiniére and 
Queyras. The former are for the most part 
smiling with verdure and foliage, the latter are 
dark and sterile. In each, alp rises above alp, 
ei and piles of rock of appalling aspect block up 
be many of the defiles, and utterly forbid any fur- 
fi ther advance to the boldest adventurer. But 
the Italian valleys are so beautifully diversified 
by green meadows, and rich corn fields, and 
thick foliage of forest, and fruit trees, that the 
eye is perfectly relieved and delighted. Add 
to these the herds of cattle in the pasturages, 
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and in the desert, we were overtaken by one 
of those violent winds from the south, about 


derful and incredible stories. 
night there had been a light breeze from the 


at this distance. 
all along the surface of the ground a kind of 





glorify God on reflecting, that if the seeds of 


ground, it is only to the protecting culture of 


which many travellers have told us such won- 
During the 


north-east; but a short time after sunrise it 
began to blow fresh from the S. S. E., and the 


wind gradually increased till it blew a violent 
storm. Clouds of dust filled the whole at- 


mosphere, so that it was impossible to distin- 
guish any object clearly as far off as fifty 
paces; even a camel could not be recognised 
In the mean time, we heard 


rustling or crackling sound, which I supposed 
to proceed from the rolling sand that was 
dashed about with such fury by the wind. 
Those parts of our bodies which were turned 
towards the wind, were heated to an unusual 
degree, and we experienced a strange sensa- 
tion of smarting, which might be compared 
with the pricking of fine needles. 
also accompanied by a peculiar kind of sound. 
At first I thought this smarting was occasioned 
by the small particles of sand being driven by 


the storm against the parts of the body that 


were exposed. In order to judge of the size 
of the particles, I attempted to catch some in 
a cap ; but how great was my surprise when I 
found I could not succeed in securing a single 
specimen of these supposed little particles. 


This led me to conceive that the smarting 


sensation did not proceed from the small 
stones or the sand striking the body, but that 
it must be the effect of some invisible force, 


which I could only compare with a eurrent of 


electric fluid. After forming this conjecture, 
I began to pay closer attention to the pheno- 
mena which surrounded me. I observed that 
the hair of all our party bristled up a little, 
and that the sensation of pricking was felt 
most in the extremities and joints, just as if.a 
man were electrified on an insulated stool. 









This was 



































and the innumerable flocks of goats and sheep|'To convince myself that the painful sensation 


browsing upon the mountain sides, and skip-|did not proceed from small particles of stone 
ping from rock to rock, and you have anor sand, I held a piece of paper stretched up 
animated picture of life and enjoyment which | against the wind, so that even the finest por- 


cannot be surpassed. The Piemontese valleys} tion of dust must have been detected, either 


form a garden, with deserts as it were in view: | by the eye or the ear ; yet nothing of the kind 





some of them indeed are barren and repulsive,|took place. The surface of the paper re- 


“The Camsin generally blows in Egypt for 


two or three days successively, but with much 
less violence during the night than the day. 


It only occurs in the period between the mid- 


dle of April and the beginning of June, and 


hence its Arabic name, which signifies ‘ the 
wind of fifty days.’ ” 


Pernicious Effects of Vitiated Rye. 
Rye is liable to be diseased. by an insect depositing 


its animalcula in the grain, which causes it tc sprout 


and produce an excrescence like a cock’s spur, of a 
hard texture. When ground down with the flour, or 
used in distillation, it proves a mortal poison; and, at 
times, has proved a pestilential scourge of Europe: it 
has been equally fatal in America, and is supposed to 
have been the chief cause of the plague in London. In 
1811 and 1812, a great number of lives were lost from 
the spurred rye being used as food, and liquor distilled 
from the rye. The great mortality was chiefly con- 
fined to New York and Vermont. Upwards of twenty 
thousand victims fell a sacrifice to the ravages pro- 
duced by that dreadful poison. Meeting after meeting 
of the faculty took place, to endeavour to discover the 
cause ; and after the most mature deliberation, it was 
discovered by Dr. Hosack and his party that it was a 
poisonous miasma floating in the air, confined te cer- 
tain prescribed limits and affecting certain 
more particularly those that were in the habit of 
drinking gin :—the best apology for their ignorance 
of the true cause, the ergot or spurred rye. What 
made their report the more ridiculous was, that there 
was at that time a fine, clear, black, hard frost, and 
the healthiest weather that could be imagined. Many 
of the members were sceptical, and could not believe 
the report: they thought that, owing to the fine wea- 
ther, it was impossible for the contagion to exist in 
the air: others were of the same opinion with the 
doctors. One of the non-contagionists wrote and re- 
quested me to go to amen? where the disorder was 
then raging, and wished me to endeavour to discover 
the cause of the afflicting calamity. On my journey 
from New York to Albany, where the legislature of 
the state was sittIng, I stopt at a place called Kinder- 
hook, and being cold, contrary to my usual practice, 
I drank a glass of gin. I had not drank it many 
minutes, before it affected me as if I had taken some- 
thing boiling hot into my stomach. Although I im- 
mediately took an emetic, which produced the most 
active effects, the poison had taken so firm a hold of 
my constitution that my throat and rectum were 
extremely painful. I had a cold perspiration towards 
the morning, with a pain in my bones and head, 
whereas I was in perfect health before I drank the 
gin. _T accused the tavern-keeper of putting poison in 

gin: a gentleman of the town who heard me and 
had observed that the habitual gin drinkers in the 
place had died, seconded me in my charge. The 
landlord declared he was innocent, and referred us to 
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the distillery. Upon ; c 
much alarmed at our charge of his wr = in 
the gin; and added, it would be his ruin if the report 

abroad, in consequence of the great ity. 
Fie took a voluntary oath that he put nothing but the 
pure grain into his gin, and invited us to see the grain 
in the still-house loft. We found it, on inspection, 
badly cleaned, and probably one-tenth of it spurred 
rye, or rye vitiated by being infested with the clavus 
or ergot. I was quite astonished when I saw it, par- 
ticularly as it was so well described by Dr. Darwin, 


our a ying, the distiller was 


as being a  puatentel scourge in various parts of 


Europe, producing what is called, by Dr. Mason 
Good in his History of Medicine, mildew mortification: 
in America it was vulgarly called the dry rot. On 
dissection I have observed that the windpipe and 


rectum were so completely parched by the action of 


the air stimulating or attracting the effects of the 
poison to the parts, that when pressed they would 

ive way and appear like black snuff. I lost no time 
in repairing to Albany. On my arrival, the inhabi- 


tants were in mourning on account of the loss of 


their relatives and friends, some of whom had risen 
in health in the morning, had eaten a hearty break- 
fast, and at noon were in eternity! Such were the 
rapid effects of that inflammation, which was as- 


eribed by the doctors of New York to the air of 


Albany being charged with the damps of death. 
The members of the assembly of the state had, at the 
time under their consideration, a resolution to enable 
them to remove the state legislature from Albany; it 
was expected that the resolution would be carried 
the same night, to the great and irreparable injury 
of the inhabitants. To the friend who was waiting 
for me at the hotel, I communicated the glad tidin 
of having discovered the cause of the disorder. He 
immediately ran to the assembly room, and obtained 
the members’ consent to adjourn the question until 
the following morning, The tavern where I was, 
was soon crowded by the members and citizens, all 
anxious to know the cause. It was no sooner com- 
municated with a detail of my own sufferings, than 
the members searched the book-shops and libraries, 
and found, to their great satisfaction, that the ergot 
was capable of committing the ravages upon man- 
kind that I had represented to them. One of the 
sceptical of the faculty, on being requested to ana- 
lyze the article, and report on the subject, took a few 
of his acquaintances some distance into the country 
to dine at his father’s farm, where an opportunity 
offered to prove whether the ergot was injurious or 
not ; for a large quantity of it that had been separated 
from the rye, was given to the pigs: and from its 
fatal effects (as it caused their death the next day) 
the father became a convert to the opinion. A num- 
ber of rats, cats and dogs also fell sacrifices to its 
effects before the sceptical were convinced.— Whitlaw 
on the Causes of Inflammation, §c. 


SPIRITUAL WORSHIP. 


Furthermore, inasmuch as the most solemn, 
sacred, and profound part of the divine wor- 
ship of the Father, who is a spirit, is now in 
this Gospel, and new covenant dispensation, 
to be performed in spirit and truth, in a deep 
silence, composure, and stillness of mind, 
being altogether consistent with the divine 
nature and spirituality of the said dispensation, 
the doctrine of Christ the author thereof, and 
our own professed principles: in much bro- 
therly love I cordially-exhort you, and by the 
meekness of Christ fervently beseech you, to 
labour with the utmost diligence and applica- 
tion of heart and soul, really to become such 
inward and spiritual worshippers, which Christ 
hath told us,—the Father is seeking to wor- 
ship hin. ‘These are the circumcision which 
worship God in spirit, and have no confidence 
in the flesh ; whose principal teacher is the 
minister of the sanctuary and true tabernacle, 
which God hath pitched and not man, and can 
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never be removed into acorner. Although 
we must own that anointed instruments, while 
they keep their places, are of service, comfort 
and edification to meetings, as the eyes and 
expectation of the hearers are chiefly to the 
Lord, who alone can give a blessing upon the 
plantings of Paul, and the waterings of Apol- 
los; yet we see these instruments are not to 
be depended upon, being liable to be shut up 
according to the wisdom and good pleasure 
of the great Master of assemblies, or to be 
removed from us by death ; but they that duly 
wait for that water from the hand of Christ, 
our blessed Mediator, which he told the 
enquiring Samaritan woman of, saying: Who- 
soever drinketh of the water that I shall give 
him, shall never thirst; but the water that I 
shall give him, shall be in him a well of water 
springing up into everlasting life,* will not be 
quite cast down and totally discouraged, when 
it shall please the Lord to take from them 
such as have been as consolatory evangelists, 
ministers, prophets, or prophetesses among 
them; but feeling, in the openings and bub- 
blings up of the aforesaid spring of life, the 
love of God, that true charity to be shed 
abroad in their hearts, they will experience 
the truth of the blessed apostle’s words— 
Charity never faileth; but whether there be 
prophecies, they shall fail; whether there be 
tongues; they shall cease; whether there be 
knowledge, it shall vanish away. 

Wherefore, beloved, be not disconsolate 
upon the view of any of your meetings being 
left bare of, or quite without instrumental 
ministers ; though some branchesbe removed, 
the root remains. Oh, remember Christ’s 
words a little before his departure from his 
disciples, as with respect to his humanity— 
If ye love me, keep my commandments, and | 
will pray the Father, and he shall give you 
another comforter, that he may abide with you 
for ever; even the spirit of truth, whom the 
world cannot receive, because it seeth him 
not, neither knoweth him, but ye know him, 
for he dwelleth with you and shall be in you. 

Again,— Where two or three, saith he, are 
gathered in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them. If some eminent disciple or disci- 
ples be taken from you, the head Master 
remains to whom you may have free access. 
If some small rivulets you have drunk of 
sometimes be now discontinued, your way is 
open to the never-failing inexhaustible spring- 
head. What reason have any then to be dis- 
couraged, or be cool in attending their meet- 
ings, for want of instrumental ministry ? 
Would not this be like a slight upon the 
greatest and best minister who hath graciously 
promised his most excellent company, even 
at the least meetings, upon most reasonable 
terms? For the compassionate promises 
above, as also this—I will not leave you 
comfortless, are not only applicable to his 
then immediate followers, but to all his true 
disciples down to the latest posterity. 

Let none, therefore, old or young, be 
ashamed of or undervalue silent meetings ; 
for they certainly-are, to all true worshippers, 
of singular advantage, and dishonourable to 


* John iv. 14. 
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none that rightly attend them—but quite the 
reverse. May all those who belong te meet- 
ings, wherein are no Friends of the ministry, 
seriously consider their present situation is 
far better than if they were loaded with a 
dead, dry, fruitless, unacceptable ministry. 
Besides, as there may be danger of some 
depending too much upon the public minis- 
try, where there is pretty much of it, the want 
thereof, if rightly applied, may prevent this 
danger, and drive people home to the inward 
spring. D. Haut. 


Bone Dust for Cultivation of Grain. 


The exportation of bones from Germany to 
England, constitutes a singular epoch in the 
annals of commerce. Myriads of tons have 
been already exported without glutting the 
market, or causing a cessation of the demand. 
In the vicinity of the North Sea, mills have 
been erected to pulverize them. This bone 
powder, or bone dust, was long ago exclusively 
applied to the purposes of hot-houses by German 
horticulturists ; but the English, emboldened 
by their riches, have extended its use to general 
objects of agriculture, and fertilize, by these 
expensive means, their cold, humid, and poorest 
land ; and have thus brought the uplands of 
Nottinghamshire, the western parts of Holder- 
ness, &c. into the highest state of cultivation, 
both in point of extent and intenseness of 
fertility. There is, consequently, a proverb, 
‘that one ton of German bone dust saves the 
importation of ten tons of German corn.” As 
Malta formerly covered her naked rocks with 
foreign soil, so does England now fertilize her 
clay and sandy heaths with German bones. An 
agriculturist, being rendered attentive by this 
vast exportation, instituted privately some 
comparative experiments, the results of which 
prove that-bone dust acts in the cultivation of 
grain, as compared to the best stable manure 
—1. In respect to the quality of corn as seven 
to five. 2. In respect to quantity as five to 
four. 3. In respect to durability of the energy 
of soils as three to two. It produces several 
collateral advantages—1. It destroys weeds. 
2. It diminishes the necessity of suffering the 
land to lay fallow. 3. This concentrated ma- 
nure, or substitute for manure, is tnore easy 
of conveyance, less laborious to spread, and 
can with facility be applied to the steepest 
vineyards or other inaccessible lands, either in 
mountainous countries, or in wet meadow 
land. 4. It renders agriculture practicable 
without cattle breeding, grazing, &c. 

Rep. Pat. Inv. 


The hollowest heart can be content to fol- 
low one that prospereth. Adversity is the 
only furnace of friendship. If love will not 
abide both fire and anvil, it is but counterfeit ; 
so, in our love to God, we do but crack and 
vaunt in vain, if we cannot be willing to suffer 
for him. Bishop Hall. 


What man can say of the years to come, 
Thus I will be! How justly do we contemn 
this uncertainty, and look up to <hose riches 
that cannot but endure when heaven and earth 
are dissolved. Ib. 
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For ‘“The Friend."" 
INTERCOURSE WITH THE WORLD. 
(Concluded from page 22.) 


To the Youth of the Society of Friends. 


I have taken the liberty, in several of the 
Jate numbers of “ The Friend,”’ to present to 
its readers, extracts from the discipline of our 
Society, and from epistles issued by it, with a 
view to call their attention to the ancient 
testimonies held by our worthy predecessors 
on the pursuit of business, simplicity in furni- 
ture, dress, language, and demeanour, and on 
indiscriminate intercourse with the world. 
It has been my wish that the excellent senti- 
ments contained in these extracts, should not 
only claim the notice of the elder members of 
our religious communion, but that they should 
also engage your deep and serious considera- 
tion,—and in order more effectually to answer 
this end, I would affectionately solicit your at- 
tention while I address a few remarks to you. | 
feel the greater freedom in doing this, because 
I am your companion in the difficulties and 
trials you feel on these subjects, and exposed 
to the temptations which assail the period of 
youth, and incline it to depart from the 
plainness of our profession, and to mingle in 
the society of the gay and thoughtless. One 
of the most common arguments against plain- 
ness is, that religion does not consist in dress, 
and that it is too trifling a matter to be con- 
cerned in so great a works that of salvation. 
I know something of the influence which this 
kind of reasoning has over the youthful mind, 
and how apt we are to catch at every thing 
which furnishes an excuse for indulging our 
natural propensities. But I also know from 


experience that the argument is fallacious. 
Simplicity alone, even though carried to its 
fullest extent, is not religion; and doubtless 
there have been many good men, not of our 
profession, who never were required to dress 


plain, nor to use the plain language. But 
this will not release us from the obligation 
we are under to take up the cross, and follow 
Christ in the path of self denial. Look over 
our Society, and seriously ask yourselves 
where those are to be found whose daily 
walk evinces that they are the humble disci- 
ples of the lowly Jesus, who are not consci- 
entiously bound to conform to the testimonies 
of Friends in these respects. You will find 
it difficult to point to a single instance where 
these testimonies have been disregarded, and 
the individual has attained to any considerable 
degree of religious growth or usefulness. It 
has pleased the Head of the church, for pur- 
poses best known to his unsearchable wisdom, 
to call our Society into the observance of 
those things; and however little they may 
appear in the estimation of human wisdom, 
we never can prosper in the work of religion 
while we disobey that call. A reference to 


Saviour by his spirit to many a visited mind. 
But here the enemy of our souls is apt to 
suggest that it cannot be possible the sacrifice 
of so small a thing is called for—it is too 
insignificant to claim the notice of Him with 
whom we have to do; and though we feel as 
if we could be obedient in greater things, yet 
this is so little and low that we cannot submit 
to it—forgetting that the very fact of its being 
so, may be one reason why it is called for, in 
order more effectually to humble our pride, 
and lay our strong wills and preconceived 
notions in the dust. I would affectionately 
appeal to all those who have known any thing 
of the work of the spirit of truth in their own 
hearts, for the correctness of what I say ; and 
ask them whether they have not found the 
refusal to yield this sacrifice to stand in their 
way, and effectually prevent their advance- 
ment in the work of redemption. Like the 
minister of the Assyrian king, they have 
expected some great thing to be required, and 
felt as if they were ready to obey, bu: have 
stumbled at the simplicity of the cross, and 
counted the requisition too small to be yielded 
to. We may remember that those only who 
were faithful in the little were made rulers 
over more, while such as despised the day of 
small things fell by little and little. Inasmuch 
therefore as it has pleased the Lord to call us 
to bear these testimonies before the world, itis 
of great importance to us while we are young, 
to take up the cross, and obey the requisition. 
Duties which are deferred, become vastly 
more difficult to perform—habits of a contrary 
nature increase in strength—temptation grows 
more powerful, and the natural aversion of 
the human mind to the yoke of Christ, renders 
it harder to yield to its restraints. There are 
moreover many advantages gained by adopting 
and steadily adhering to a plain garb and 
language. They are a great protection from 
improper company and conduct. We should 
be ashamed to be seen at the theatre and 
other places of public amusement, or in the 
company of dissolute and immoral men, while 
clad in the simple attire of a Friend. It 
shields us too from the enticements of those 
who lay in wait to beguile the innocence of 
unsuspecting youth, and is often a means of 
preserving from the commission of acts which, 
though not of an immoral character, are at 
variance with the Christian life. The libertine 
would not think of seeking the company of 
the consistent young friend, or of spreading 
before him the temptations to what he falsely 
terms a life of pleasure, because he knows 
that theif views and feelings are not congenial 
—they would be mutually disagreeable to 
each other. If, however, the Friend is once 
persuaded to lay aside his plain dress, he 
breaks down the hedge—the barrier which has 
subsisted between him and the world is gone, 


our own experience, and to the example of|and he may then resort to the tavern, the thea- 


others, may satisfy us of this. How often is 
it the case, when the mind is brought under 
the convictions of divine grace, that one of 
the first things it is made uneasy with, is a 
gay dress, the use of compliments, or the 
plural language to one person. “ Put away 
thine ornaments that I may know what I will 


tre or the gaming table, and mingle in the dread- 
ful scenes of revelry and crime which abound 
there, undistinguished from the vulgar herd 
who throng those sinks of sin. Too few of 
our youth place a just estimate on the shelter 
and security against temptation which is to 
be derived from a strict ‘adherence to plain- 


readily deprive themselves of the advantages 
which it offers them. The striking contrast 
between the attire of Friends and the fashion- 
able dress worn by the votaries of the world, 
has a tendency to separate us from the society 
of those who delight in vanity, and whose 
company and converse, though not immoral, 
is yet so light and trifling, so inconsistent 
with the gravity and sobriety of the Christian, 
that we cannot indulge in it without incuring 
the sin of wasting our precious time in idle 
words and vanity. 

Independent of all these considerations, 
there is another argument in favour of simpli- 
city which isin my view conclusive. Itisdrawn 
from the obligation which rests on every 
Christian to deny himself, take up his daily 
cross, and follow Christ. There are few 
things in which the pride of the human heart 
is more strongly displayed than in the furni- 
ture of houses, the style of life, the costliness 
and fashion of dress, and the use of vain 
compliments—these things tend directly to 
nourish the haughtiness and loftiness of man, 
and it is because we so much delight in them 
that it is so hard to give them up—they are 
the beloved idols which steal away our affec- 
tions, and hold us in a state of captivity to 
the world, its pleasures and pursuits. The 
apostle John exhorts the believers, “‘ not to 
love the world, neither the things that are in 
the world ;” and expressly declares, “ if any 
man love the world, the love of the Father is 
not in him.” “Be not conformed to this 
world,” says another apostle, “but be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your mind 
that ye may prove what is that good and 
acceptable and perfect will of God.” The 
apostle Peter is still more particular, and as 
women are more prove to indulge in dress, 
he lays his injunction specially on them : 
“ Whose adorning let it not be that outward 
adorning of plaiting the hair, and of wearing 
of gold, or of putting on of apparel—but let 
it be the hidden man of the heart, in that 
which is not corruptible, even the ornament 
ofa meek and quiet spirit which is in the 
sight of God of great price”—and the apostle 
Paul says, “ In like mannner also that women 
adorn themselves in modest apparel, with 
shamofacedness and sobriety, not with broid- 
ered hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly array, 
but with good works, which becometh women 
professing godliness.” 

Our blessed Lord and Saviour who knew 
well the value of immortal souls, and the 
infinite importance of the work of salvation, 
told his disciples to “ take no thought saying 
what shall we eat, or what shall we drink, or 
wherewithal shall we be clothed”—plainly 
implying that those who are awakened to a 
just sense of the awfulness of their standing 
in this state of existence, and the momentous 
concerns of an eternal world, will find little 
time to spend either in the gratification of 
the taste, or in adorning the frail tenement 
which is so soon to be consigned to the silent 
grave. 

It is mournful to observe how many chil- 
dren of plain Friends bear scarcely any marks 
of the simplicity of our profession, by which 


do unto thee,” has been the language of the|ness, or 1 am persuaded they would not sojthey could be recognised as belonging to our 
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Teligious Society. These wide departures are|be very cautious of bringing griet and dis- 


not suddenly made, it is by little and little 
that we steal away into the fashions of the 
world. ‘The enemy knows better how to suc- 
ceed in his attempt than to suggest a total 
change at once. Indulgence in some trifling 
particular is first sought for, and we plead 
with our parents to grant it, under the delu- 
sive hope that if we could be gratified in that, 
we should then be satisfied. If we unhappily 
succeed in working upon their affection- 
ate feelings so as to overcome their best 
judgment, and obtain our wishes, the de- 
sire for indulgence greatly increases, and 
our hopes of success become stronger and 
brighter. Victory strengthens the hands of 
children in wrong, while it weakens those 
of parents in their endeavours to restrain, and 
new and more important demands follow in 
rapid succession. When I consider that from 
the younger classes in our Society, we are to 
look for the honourable men and women who 
shall support its testimonies, and maintain its 
dignity and character before the world, when 
those who are now its support and ornament 
shall be gathered to their eternal rest, I cannot 
but feel an ardent solicitude that our youth 
should be preserved in the paths of innocence 
and simplicity, and prepared through obedi- 
ence to the cross of Christ for usefulness in 
the church. What object more noble or 
worthy could possibly engage our attention, 
or employ our time and faculties—and what 
is there more calculated to win our affections, 
than the welfare and prosperity of the Society 
in which we have been born, and among 
whose members our ancestors for generations 
past have been honourably enrolled? I cannot 


honour upon them by departing from the safe 
and commendable simplicity of the truth, the 
moderation and plainness it leads to, both in 


dress and address, and in every other part of 


their conduct and behaviour. Honour thy 
father and mother, the apostle observes, is the 
first commandment with promise. Such, there- 
fore, who reject the authority of godly parents, 
and set light by their example and authority, 
both bring dishonour on their parents, and 
forfeit their own title to the holy promise of 
God. We therefore most fervently beseech 
our rising youth to buy the truth and sell it 
not, not to fashion themselves after the prac- 
tice of those who manifestly deviate from the 
pattern of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
and his humble self-denying followers, but 
that they may tread in the footsteps of the 
flocks of his companions, become servants to 
God, and have their fruit unto holiness, that 
their end may be everlasting life. 

“‘ And, dear young friends, we fervently 
and affectionately entreat you, keep your 
hearts with all diligence. Guard against every 
act of unfaithfulness to the Divine Witness, 
and especially beware of closing in with the 
first temptations thereunto. Keep within the 
bounds of known duty, and the tender restric- 
tions of truth. In this state of vigilance and 
humble care, preservation, peace, and safety 
will accompany your steps. Your minds, being 
circumscribed within the bounds of truth and 
righteousness, will be properly exercised in 
your respective duties, in the sight of God and 
man, and employed usefully in your several 
vocations, abhorring idleness, for of idleness 
springs folly ; vice ensues ; dishonour, wretch- 


but indulge the pleasing belief, that even of|edness, and ruin are its fruits, which bring 


those who have departed widely from its 
testimonies, there are many who love the 
Society of Friends, and feel a deep interest 


in its preservation—and the sincere prayer of] will preserve your feet from evil. 


my heart is that this love may be increased, 
until it leads them into closer communion 
with the church and a holy conformity to the 
will of God. Then, I am persuaded, they 
will be constrained to come bending under 
the yoke of Christ, and cheerfully submit 
themselves to wear the external marks of the 
profession they are making. To those who 
have been brought up plain, and are still pre- 
served so, I would offer one remark—take 
care how you make any change even in small 
particulars—for where this is once yielded 
to, strength to resist temptation is weakened, 
and adoor opened to great degrees of latitude. 
Where the plain dress is. laid aside, and 


affliction on families, and undeserved reproach 
on our holy profession. Keep close therefore 
to the heavenly principle in yourselves. This 
Shun all 
those who would lead you into the broad way, 
as your most dangerous enemies. Deviate 
not from the straight and narrow path which 
leads to life, into the pernicious amusements, 
and ensnaring vanities of a licentious age. Be 
strong, and quit yourselves like men, in the 
too much neglected cause of morality and 
religion. 

“ We beseech you, dear young people, who 
are sensible of the visitation from on high, and 
have tasted the power of its love, suffer nothing 
to draw you fromit. ‘ See that ye refuse not 
Him that speaketh ; for if they escape not who 
refused him that spake on earth, much more 
shall not we escape, if we turn away from Him 


acquaintances formed among that class of|that speaketh from heaven.’* This inward 


persons, into whose society its rejection will 
be likely to throw you, it is hard to get it on 
again—harder to come back to the attire 
of a Friend than it is to bear the cross 
now by steadily adhering to it. Permit me 
to ask your attention to the following advices 
addressed by the Society to its younger mem- 
bers, and breathing a lively and fervent solici- 
tude for our welfare and preservation. 

“We affectionately request the youth 
amongst us, who are favoured with pious and 
exemplary parents, to pay all dutiful regard 
to their instruction and example, and that they 


speaker isthe spirit of your Redeemer. Esteem 
his reproofs above the world’s caresses, and 
prize his cross before all its enjoyments ; for 
these will soon terminate in disappointment 
and sorrow, but that will lead to enduring 
substance. The way to the crown is straight to 
flesh and blood, and there is no other by which 
it can be obtained. Be neither afraid nor 
ashamed of it. Enter it in the days of your 
youth, and whether you reach to old age or 
not, as you steadily persevere therein, you 





* Heb. xii. 25. 
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will have cause to rejoice in that peace which 
passeth the understanding of the carnal mind. 
Great is the advantage you possess above those 
in more advanced years, who have long 
suffered themselves to be ensnared into 
negligence and delays, and who being again 
mercifully awakened to behold their danger, 
deeply deplore the loss they have sustained, 
and the difficulty they find in their return, 
from-the many entanglements and inconveni- 
ences their former remissness.hath subjected 
them to. Improve the precious opportunity 
put into your hands. ‘Seek the Lord while 
he is to be found: call upon him while he is 
near.’* 
“ And, beloved youth, in an especial manner 
@¥ard against the first sacrifices of duty to 
inclination. If ye curb inordinate desires in 
their infancy, your victory over future tempt- 
ations will be the more easy ; and, through 
faith in Him that hath loved us, and hath 
overcome, ye will in time be more than 
conquerors : but if ye shrink from the conflict, 
or resign the victory to the tempter, ye will be 
despoiled of the armour designed to preserve 
you in future assaults ; and, it may be, unable 
to resist in your further progress through life, 
temptations which in the fresh morning of 
your day ye would have held in abhorrence. 

“ And, O that we could awaken some of 
you, dear youth, who have been educated in 
a liberty, which we deplore on your account, 
because we believe that the gospel of Christ 
doth not allow it—that we could awaken you 
to serious reflection! If your rest should, for 
a season, be disturbed by the sense of sin, of 
the danger of continuing in it, and of the 
future judgment which is its portion, you have 
no cause for utter dismay. Help is laid on 
One that is mighty. The sense of our trans- 
gressions leads to prayer for his secret, but 
almighty help ; and as you are careful to close 
in with the inward intimations of his will, 
which are in fact the offers of his mercy, he 
will give you in due season ‘ the oil of joy for 
mourning,’ and ‘ the garment of praise for the 
spirit of heaviness.’t 

“ Before we conclude, we are disposed to 
turn our attention to you, dear youth, who are 
rising up to manhood. ‘To you we would 
extend a tender, yet an earnest invitation. 
We are interested in your happiness, the 
church will have need of your help, and there 
is nothing that we desire more for you, than 
to see you advancing, in ranks of righteous- 
ness, to the Christian warfare. And your 
qualification will lie in humility and meekness, 
seeing it is the meek whom the Lord teacheth 
his way.[ But, dear young men, in this very 
meeting we have been made to lament, because 
so many of you evidently prefer the gratifica- 
tions of a nature which is corrupt, and which 
tends to corruption, to the cross of Christ 
which corrects its hurtful propensities, and to 
‘the grace of God which bringeth salvation.’§ 
Many of you have a degree of love to our 
holy cause. Why then will you pursue a line 
of conduct which tends to lay it waste? Do 
not despise the counsel of experience. Many 





* Isaiah lv.6, + Isaiah lIxi. 3. 


§ Tit. ii. 11, 


t Ps. xxv. 9. 
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have tried the path which some of you tread,|them. Great is the safety of true contentment. | expect from the bias of the chancellor’s ineli- 
and have found it lead to distress; and happy| There can be no real dignity in any station, | nation.” 
are those whose course is interrupted, and| without a religious life and conversation ; and} The plain meaning of this paragraph is that 
who do not persist in their progress, before it} those who are the faithful followers of Christ,|the retaining fee paid to Peter D. Vroom, as 
lead to final distress. however low in their outward situation, will|counsel for Friends, before his election as 
“ Among some of the most irksome restraints} not fail to obtain the respect, as well as the| governor and chancellor of New Jersey, ope- 
to the lively dispositions of youth, are often| love, of those by whom they are surrounded. |rated as a bribe on his mind, and “ inclined 
those which relate to speech and dress. But|We wish especially to advert to manual|him to appoint those whose education and 
as we know that the ground of our dissent}employment, as suited to afford to many |habits of thinking would incline them to favour 
from the world in these things, is Christian| young persons a salutary and desirable occu-|the cause, in which he himself had been en- 
simplicity ; so,we know by experience, that|pation. Were there more true humility|gaged. And that the choice he actually made” 
they are often the means of defence against) amongst us, and more willingness contentedly | was under the influence of this corrupt bias. 
temptation to mingle in the company of such| to occupy our proper stations, we believe that} A more unworthy accusation could scarcely 
as, not being thus subject to holy restraint,| many painful difficulties would be very much |have been conceived. ‘To those who are ac- 
are unsuitable examples for our youth to| avoided. quainted with the high reputation of the chief 
observe and to follow. And when by the} “ And we recommend to such of our young| magistrate of New Jersey, and the dignified 
gentle intimations of truth in their ripeniffg| friends as know and approve what is excellent,/and impartial manner in which he has dis- 
understandings, they are entered on a course;and may have been strengthened in some|charged the functions of his office, any excul- 
of self-denial, they will feel [their parents]| small degree to practise it, not to shrink from| pation or defence of him must seem a work of 
doubly dear to them, for having led them on}modestly yet faithfully counselling their|supererogation. We think, however, it may 
in the way they should go, and will bless the| associates in early life, when they may be/|be well to say that the counsel for the Hicks. 
Lord on their behalf. deviating from the path of duty. A tender|ites fully accorded in the selection of judges 
“* And you, tender youth, yet in that most/caution may be received with peculiar advan-|made by the governor, and it manifests a 
critical time of life, in which men often}tage, when those to whom it is given know|great dereliction of good faith, and good prin- 
receive the bias which forms them into/that their counsellors are still alike subject to|ciples of the party, for their official paper now 
servants of their God, or warps them away|the same temptations to whick they are|to come out and vilify his character for an 
from his fear, and sometimes almost irretrie-) exposed ; and when, as may sometimes hap-|act to which they have previously assented by 
vably, let us again, in conclusion, press you| pen, the relative as well as the social tie may | their accredited attornies. 
to ponder the path of your feet. ‘The earlier|call for the extension of a hand of help.”’ It is, however, mostly the case that men 
you are devoted to his service, the better find some one other than themselves or their 
servants you will be. And He is served in party, on whom to impose the fault of their ill 
little things, and not in those only which success. The criminal whose guilt is clearly 
appear great, and highly beneficial to others. established, generally considers the judge pre- 
But what attainment is greater than to be able judiced against him, and the jury ignorant or 
in a pure heart to say, thy will be done? and| contains an article from his pen on the sub-|misguided men ; and that could he only have 
this, by the spirit of Him who taught his ject of the late decision of the chancery suit in |@ fair hearing he should gain the cause. As 
immediate followers after this manner to pray,| New Jersey, which appears to call for some |S0on as we learned the manner in which the 
may be attained even in childhood. It will) animadversion. To those acquainted with the |Judges had decided the controversy, we were 
be a most precious morning sacrifice to the) editor, and the general reputation of the paper |fully prepared to hear the alarm of bribery, 
Lord, who hath given you life ; who stands! he publishes, it would seem scarcely necessary Corruption, presbyterian influence, Orthodoxy, 
ready, as you faithfully serve Him, to store it} +, reply to any of his calumnies, but his open |sectarianism, and a long catalogue of aggra- 
with blessings ; and who can finally crown it| and shameless attack upon the governor of] vating accompaniments, poured forth from the 
with a peaceful immortality. New Jersey, and the judges who were selected | Hicksite press. It is congenial with the spirit 
“ And, dear youth in general, especially|t determine the suit, is so characteristic of|Which actuates them, and in good keeping 
you whose period of life may not be 80) (he spirit of Hicksism that it deserves to be|With the hue and cry they have been wont to 
advanced as that of those whom we have just) } ought into the light, that it may be seen in |Sound against all those who would not bow the 
addressed, even you who have left, or are| its own deformity. His shafis are first levelled |knee to their Baal. " 
about to leave, the protection of a parent, and | a¢ the governor, whose integrity he impeaches.| From the governor he turns to the judges, 
to enter into the busy scenes of life ; some of| __te says, and treats them with as little decency or fair- 
you, probably, in populous towns, far distant} « For the information of those who may not |ness, as he has done the former. He says, 
from the retirement of your paternal abodes ;| p. acquainted with the facts, it may be proper |“ And the choice he actually made, is in ac- 
we beseech you to guard against the neW|to mention that the governor and chancellor |cordance with what we might expect from the 
temptations which may now assail you.| of the state of Ney Jersey, who is the sole |bias of the chancellor's inclination. Two men 
Oppose the first incitement to any liberty judge in the court of chancery, had been em-| Were selected from the high toned Orthodox 
inconsistent with your principles, and be ployed by the Orthodox party as their counsel |school; who would naturally view with a 
willing to seek the society of experienced |hefore he was elected governor. This dis-|jealous eye, every religious opinion which did 
friends, in the places where you may be qualified him for sitting as judge in a cause in |not accord with their standard of Orthodoxy.” 
situated, and to receive their admonition with) which he had been employed by one of the} We were for some time at a loss to ascertain 
meekness and attention. Never forget that} yarties, But though he could not sit in judg-|by what sagacious method E. Lewis could so 
the season of early youth is a season Of| ment himself, he had the appointment of the|promptly determine the school to which a man 
peculiar danger; and if you grow up under} judseg who should hear the argument of coun-|belonged, but on a little further examination, 
this sense, you will from time to time be led|.¢}, "examine the testimony, and give a decision | we discovered that his rule is to lay down the 
to. cry for preservation to Him who has said,| in his stead. This gave him an influence and|broad principle, that every man opposed to 
and his words are Amen for ever, * tiem that control over the decision scarcely less decided |the doctrines of Hicksism, must be Orthodox; 
cometh to me I will iM NO wise Cast out. and certain in its consequences than if he had|in other words, he must be a professor of 
* We would affectionately advise the parents) acted as judge. For, in the selection of the|Christianity. ‘This then is, to E. Lewis, a 
ef our young men, not to seek high things for) indges, it was to be expected that he would be |sufficient reason why he cannot be an impar- 
their children ; and young men themselves,| inost inclined to appoint those whose educa-|tial umpire, for to be a high toned professor 
to rest contented with that station in life i0| tion and habits of thinking would incline them |of Christianity, is so utterly repugnant to 
which Divine Providence may have placed) to favour the cause, in which he himself had|Hicksite principles, that no faith should be 
been engaged. And the choice he actually|kept with such, nor any confidence reposed in 
made is in accordance with what we might|them. It seems he would like to have the 
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cause settled by men who attach no importance 
to any forms of faith, or church government, 
and with whom an adherence to Christianity 
would pass for nothing better than religious 
prejudice, and sectarian opinions. This is ap- 
parent from the following paragraph, where 
he is endeavouring to show that Judges Ewing 
and Drake were not impartial men :— 

« In every question involving religious opi- 
nions, or the government of religious associa- 
tions, the importance men invariably attach to 
their own faith or forms of church government, 
will inevitably give a direction to the judgment 
they may form. It is not in the nature of man 
to act otherwise. Nothing short of a miracle 
can divest the mind of the powerful influence 
of education, and those strong religious preju- 
dices which are necessarily connected with 
sectarian opinions.” 

With an inconsistency, however, which is 
only equalled by his effrontery, he says in the 
same paragraph: “ ‘These remarks are not in- 
tended as an imputation of the integrity o 
either the chancellor or the judges, and I hope 
they will not be so understood.” This is a 
strange contradiction, and reminds us of a 
man, who, while labouring to prove another to 
be a thief or a liar, should solemnly assure us 
that he meant not to impeach either his honesty 
or veracity. The assertion in one case would 
pass for about as much as the other. 

From general accusation, he proceeds to 
specify particular charges against the judges. 
« One of the judges,” says he, “ belonged to 
the presbyterian church,” a terrible crime in- 
deed, in the eyes of a Hicksite!! The poor 
man would have fared better with them had 
he been a Jew, Mahommedan, atheist or idola- 
tor. But the great aggravation of his offence 
is, that he “ belonged to that portion of them 
which are commonly called Orthodox ; those 
who are rigidly attached to their ancient stand- 
ards of faith.’’ This definition of the term 
Orthodox, is peculiarly apropos—viz: “ Or- 
thodox—those who are rigidly attached to 
their ancient standards of faith—Evan Lewis.” 
It will be remembered that the term Orthodox, 
is the appellation by which Evan has chosen to 
designate the Society of Friends, and we may 
therefore, define it by his own explanation, 
thus: ‘* Orthodox Friends—those who are 
rigidly attached to their ancient standards of 
faith.” Take the converse of the question 
then, and we shall find “ Hicksite Friends 
to be those who are not rigidly attached 
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to construe them more freely, in accordance 
with the increasing light and growing liberal- 
ity of the age. But of these two parties, our 
judge ranks among the high-toned Calvinistic 
adherents to ancient forms. It was to be 
expected, then, that he would feel a strong 
predilection in favour of that party among 
Friends whose faith bore the strongest affinity 
to his own.” 

After denouncing the integrity and impar- 
tiality of the judge, on the ground of his 
being a member of the presbyterian church, 
Evan commences an argument to prove that 
Friends must have gone over to high-toned 
Orthodox presbyterianism, and seems much 
pleased with his own adroitness in managing 
it. But it will not bear the test of examina- 
tion. The position which he lays down, and 
on which his whole argument turns, is not 
correct. ‘The Society of Friends,” says he, 
“have been uniformly deemed heretics by the 
high professors, and especially the rigid pres- 
byterians, from the first rise of the Society 
down to our times.” This assertion is not 
supported by facts, but is directly at variance 
with much that is recorded on the page of 
history, as well as what has passed under our 
own notice. It is true that some men o 
illiberal and bigoted minds, who would not 
take the pains to enquire what the principles 
of Friends were, have denied them the hand 
of Christian fellowship, and pronounced their 
principles anti-christian—but the number of 
these has been comparatively small, while 
those who have examined the writings of 
Friends, and given a candid opinion on their 
doctrines, have not hesitated to declare them 
in accordance with the Christian faith. Even 
admitting that ignorance or prejudice had 
denied to Friends the soundness of their faith, 
the inference attempted to be drawn by Evan 
Lewis would not be valid, because better in- 
formation or more liberal views might have 
wrought an entire change in the sentiments 
of their opponents. And this is, in fact, the 
case—the doctrines of our Society are now 
better understood and more generally known, 
while the benign spirit of the gospel has sof- 
tened the bitterness of feeling, and removed 
the prejudice which angry controversy had 
engendered. We assert, unhesitatingly, that 
the principles held by Friends now are the 
same as those promulgated by the worthy 
founders of our Society ; and the argument of 
Evan Lewis is a mere cloak to cover the de- 


to their ancient standards of faith;” in other] parture of himself and party from these prin- 


words, those who disregard the principles of| ciples. 


their forefathers. 

We have yet to learn, however, that either 
of the judges was a member of the presbyte- 
rian church—though if they had been in full 
communion with that or any other respectable 
religious society, it would form no objection 
to their serving as impartial judges; but, on 
the contrary, be a recommendation in the 
opinion of any but freethinkers or libertines. 
Evan proceeds:— 

* For it must be remembered that the pres- 
byterians are divided in sentiment on the 
doctrines of their own church.—Some are 
strenuous for a rigid and literal adherence to 
their ancient standards; others are disposed 


If it were true, as he asserts, that 
“the Society of Friends have been uniformly 
deemed heretics by the high professors,” 
“ from the first rise of the Society down to 
the present time,” and if his argument holds 
good that all those Friends who are not 
deemed heretics, have departed from the 
faith of their forefathers, it would furnish 
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be sound, those enteftained by the Hicksites 
are as uniformly and justly pronounced here- 
tical and unsound by the same class of Chris- 
tians—and to conceal this fact or evade the 
force of it, the Hicksites are driven to the 
miserable shift of resorting to such arguments 
as the one we are exposing. 

To return to the judges. —We suppose it to 
be Judge Ewing to whom allusion is made, as 
belonging to that portion of the presbyterian 
church commonly called Orthodox. Of this 
excellent man, now no more, against whom 
Evan Lewis arrays this as a charge sufficient 
to impeach bis integrity, we have the testi- 
mony of pumerous witnesses, all concurring 
in awarding him a high character for probity, 
impartiality, and independence in the dis- 
charge of his official duties. Deplofable, 
indeed, must be the state of that party, and 
bad must be their cause, when it is deemed 
an offence to belong to a Christian society, 
and where the fact of so belonging is assumed 
as a disqualification for impartial judgment. 
It needs no argument to prove that such a 
party or such a cause must be hostile to sound, 
moral, and Christian principles. 

We shall now quote from some of the 
notices of the death of Charles Ewing, Chief- 
justice of the state of New Jersey, which 
have appeared in the public papers—the first 
extract we shall make is from an obituary 
which appeared in the New Jersey State Ga- 
zette, and we are informed is from the able 
pen of Samuel L. Southard, one of the attor- 
nies of the Hicksite party: 

“It would be superfluous, in the state of 
New Jersey, to characterize the late chief- 
justice as a man of large acquirements, sound 
judgment, indefatigable diligence, and incor- 
ruptible honesty. In all these points, his 
eminence was not merely acknowledged, it 
was proverbial. ‘To live so many years in the 
public service, without a breath of imputation 
upon his prudence, his patriotism, his integ- 
rity, or his benevolence, is something more 
than the common lot, even of good men. 
And it was attained by the deceased, only, 
by his being what he appeared to be, an im- 
partial, upright, and faithful citizen; and 
indeed, when he was called from an extensive 
practice to that high judicial place, which he 
so ably filled, he was so far from needing to 
assume any new guise of integrity or public 
spirit, that he simply acted out the principles 
of all his precedent life. To a firmness in 
the performance of duty, which defied all 
influences, whether of menace or entreaty, he 
united that undissembled modesty which is 
observed, in a multitude of instances, to be 
coupled with genuine greatness. 

“The elaborate decisions of the chief-jus- 
tice will continue to be admired—by scholars, 
for their classical felicity and logical acumen; 
by jurists, for their legal soundness and ex- 
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a period of more than one hundred and fifty 
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years, could hardly be obtained to what was|meeting of “the bench and ‘ba’, together 
not the fact. The plain state of the case is|with many respectable citizens of the county, 
that while the genuine doctrines of Friends|assembled in the court room” at Mount 
are admitted by all enlightened Christians to; Holly, on the second third day in the Sth 
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month last. Garrett D. Wall, another of the 
attornies for the Hicksites, “ announced the 
object of the meeting to be, to pay respect to 
the memory of the deceased Charles Ewing” 
—and moved the appointment of a commit- 
tee for that purpose, which was seconded by 
Samuel L. Southard. A committee was ac- 
cordingly appointed, of which those two 
attornies composed a part. This committee 
made a report, from which we take the fol- 
lowing, viz: 

“ For more than twenty years we witnessed 
his labours at this bar—and the extensive 
knowledge of his profession, high moral pro- 
bity, prudence, and gentlemanly deportment, 
which ehed a lustre upon his profession—and 
endeared him to all. When called upon to 
preside in the supreme court, his sound prac- 
tical common sense, great sagacity, extensive 
learning, and love of justice, aided by an 
industry the most exemplary and praisewor- 
thy, deserved and commanded the friendship 
of his associates, and the confidence and sup- 
port of the public—while the courtesy of his 
manners, the moderation of his temper, and 
his strict impartiality, endeared him to the 
bar. His private life was without reproach ; 
his honour without a stain; and his political 
and civil career straight-forward and steady.” 

There are few judges whose happy lot it 
has been to leave behind them a memory 
more highly beloved and venerated for integ- 
rity, learning, piety, and all the amiable quali- 
ties of the human heart; and none, we 
believe, to whom a more general expression 
of public esteeem has been accorded, or on 
whose reputation the tongue of slander has 
more completely failed to spread the slightest 
tarnish. 

Regardless of all this evidence, and in 
direct opposition to the testimony of their 
own attornies, the official organ of the Hick- 
site party stands forth to impeach his integ- 
rity—and on what ground? It must be grati- 
fying, indeed, to all those who loved and 
respected the late chief-justice, and it is one 
of the strongest proofs that could be given of 
the excellence of his character, that the only 
attempt which has yet been made to question 
his impartiality, is based on the fact of his 
being an Orthodox Christian. But while 
this speaks loudly in praise of the man, the 
attempt of the Hicksites to blast his reputa- 
tion recoils on themselves, with a force that 
would be overwhelming to men possessed of 
common sensibilities or virtuous are 


Curious Invention.—There is a curious 
clock now to be seen in London, which has 
none of the ordinary mechanism of springs 
or pulleys; but the hands are propelled by 
the gradual descent of a heavy cylindrical 
body down an inclined plane. Contrary to 
the received opinion, that the fall of bodies 
down inclined plains is accelerated in the 
ratio of their progress, this body, by its ex- 
treme weight, counteracts that principle, and 
makes a regular progress down the plane in 
eight days, the time the clock goes. We are 


From the Episcopal Watchman. 
HYMN AT MIDNIGHT. 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


Source of all life, and joy, and light! 
Creator of each starry ephere, 

That o’er me, on the arch of night, 
Gleams, like a diamond, bright and clear. 
, as I gaze, transported now, 
Upon this blue, resplendent dome— 

Deign but to hear my prayer, that thou 

ilt call my erring spirit home! 


Home from the world’s fast fading bowers, 
Frail visions and deluding dreams, 
To that fair clime of Eden flowers, 
Sweet airs and softly gliding streams. 
Oh, make me feel that while I stay, 
A stranger and sojourner here, 
My soul must seek its homeward way 
Far, far beyond each starry sphere! 


I kneel before thy gorgeous throne, 
Upon thy footstool, King of kings! 
And, gazing on the glories strewn 
Beneath the Holy Spirit’s wings, 
Abject and weak, my awe-struck heart 
Would from thy dreadful presence flee ; 
If, Saviour, thou didst not impart 
Rays of undying hope to me. 


As yonder faint and glimmering star 
Receives its lustre from the sun— 
Though from its fiery splendours far— 
So from thy love, Almighty One! 
My spirit drinks immortai light, 

Oh, never may that light decay ; 
But, like yon diamond of the night, 

In Heaven’s own beauty melt away! 
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We have been surprised to learn, that a 
report is current in many places, that the pub- 
lication of “ The Friend” is a source of great 
pecuniary advantage to the persons concerned 
in it, and that no exertions are requisite to in- 
crease the present subscription list. We should 
not have noticed this circumstance at all, if 
ourselves only were interested in the conse- 
quences of its circulation ; but as it has ope- 
rated already, and may operate still more 
extensively to prejudice the spread of our 
paper, we think it right to state distinctly that 
the report alluded to is entirely unfounded. 

The publication of the paper was commenced 
solely with a view to the advancement of the 
general interests of our religious Society on 
this continent, without regard to geographical 
divisions, or any hope or prospect of pecuniary 
reward. The good of the Society, the diffusion 
of information which related to its affairs, or 
which promised to be interesting and valuable 
to its members—to inculcate sound, religious, 
and moral precepts, and to spread before our 
readers weekly, a kind of reading that should 
be attractive and valuable, without any noxious 
admixture, were the ends which we had in 
view when the paper commenced ; and how- 
ever we may have fallen short in accomplish- 
ing these, since all human worksare imperfect, 
we still have the conscious assurance, that to 
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sincere and steady aim. The regular support 


of the paper through five successive volumes, 
without the intermission of a single week, and 
through a most discouraging and painful period 
in the history of our Society, has not been 
effected without great labour and many sacri- 
fices ; and we can assure our readers, that no 
individual connected with the publication of 
“ The Friend,” desires or expects any thing 
beyond a re-imbursement of the actual expen- 
ditures. We wish to think and to speak 
modestly of our own work, but we would hope 
that “ The Friend” has been productive of 
some advantages to our Society—that it has 
facilitated the transmission of information from 
one section of our widely extended country to 
another-—has tended to unite the different 
portions of Society in a closer bond of fellow- 
ship, and inspired a taste for a kind of reading 
which will be productive of lasting benefits to 
our youth. From various sources we have 
received gratifying and flattering testimonials 
to this effect, and we shall not relax in our 
exertions to render our journal worthy of the 
support of all those who love the Society, and 
desire its prosperity. . The hope of doing good 
is our incentive to action, and it is this which 
prompts us to desire a wider circulation for 
“ The Friend” —that it may become the com- 
mon property of our members every where, in 
the success of which all may feel that they have 
an interest, and to whose columns all may have 
free access. We have no local views or ob- 
jects to promote—none but what include the 
universal benefit of the Society of Friends 
wherever situated ; and it is therefore with the 
greater boldness, that we can earnestly solicit 
the co-operation and assistance of our friends. 





Our readers will no doubt feel indebted, as 
we do, to our contributor who furnished the 
article “* Felix Neff,” for the commencement 
of which we refer to our first page. The 
story is a beautiful one, replete with instruc- 
tion, and deriving additional interest from 
the consideration of the early—we will not 
say premature—period at which the subject 
of it fell a sacrifice to his disinterested’ de- 
votedness. We are desired to mention that 
the article has been prepared from a volume 
entitled Memoirs of Felix Neff, by William 
Stephen Gilly, M. A., and published in Lon- 
don the present year. 


We feel desirous that our readers may duly 
appreciate the excellent article which ap- 
peared in our last, headed “ Intercourse with 
the World,” a continuation of which will be 
found in the present number. The latter, 
addressed to the youth, is specially deserving 
of an attentive and serious perusal. 





A stated meeting of the Auxiliary Bible 
Association of Friends in Philadelphia Quar- 
terly meeting, will be held in Mulberry St. 
meeting-house, on 2nd day the 5th inst, at 7 
o’clock in the evening. 

Josern Warrineton, Sec’y. 
—————————————— 
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